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NOTECE. - Wl servative journals for consenting to fight the battle of bigotry and 


The Prize Essays on the Post Biblical History of the Jews, and also on 
Isaiah, were yesterday placed in the hands of the Adjudicators. Due 
notice will be given of the Award.—January 3rd, 1850, 


GREENWICH ELECTION, 


TRIUMPHANT Return or Mr. ALDERMAN SALOMONS. 


Tue contest which was decided at the polling-booths of Greenwich, 
Deptford, and Woolwich (which jointly constitute the borough of 
Greenwich), on Friday last, was strictly one of principle, and as such 
attracted the notice of every true and sincere friend of civib and religious 
freedom. In electing Mr. Alderman Salomons by a tritif#iphant majo- 
rity of 887 votes over his opponent, Mr. Alderman Wire=who on this 
occasion made his first public appearance as an opponent to a Jew) 


striving and constitutionally fighting for his brethren’s birthajght of 


civil-and religious “equality—the electors of Greenwich have decided 
that. religion is a matter of conscience solely between a man and his 
Creator, and that, therefore, it is both unjust—nay, cruel and persecut- 
ing—and unworthy of the nineteenth century of Christianity, to impose 
on opinions the penalties that ought to be visited on actions only. It 

was therefore that, acting on such truthful principles, and on the know- 

ledgeof the fact, that Baron Rothschild, the member for the City of 
London, who, although elected in 1847, had not in 1851 been as yet 

permitted to take his seat in the British Parliament, that the noble-minded 
electors of Greenwich put their shoulders to the wheel, and declaring 
that whether on the banks of the St. Lawrence, the Vistula, the Neva, 
the Tiber, or on the shores of the Thames, conscIENCE SHOULD AND 
MUST BE FREE, have brought Mr. Salomons on the shoulders of public 
opinion to the door of the House of Commons, and now demand admit- 
tance for their representative—for that man whom the people of Green- 
wich have delighted to honour. And it now remains to be seen whether the 
House of Lords will, after this second triumphant return of a Jew as a 
member of Parliament, continue to set themselves up as the opponents 
of public opinion, and reject the bill which has again and again tri- 
umphantly passed the House of Commons for the repeal of the disabili- 
ties affecting Her Majesty’s Jewish subjects. by 
But if the return of Mr. Alderman Salomons is one of a most gratify- 
ing nature—is a public event, the triumph of which will, with the fleet- 
hess of electricity, waft the glad tidings of future freedom to the poor 
Persecuted Jewish serf of Russia, and to the Jew imprisoned in the 
disgusting Ghetto of Rome—it is, on the other hand, a source of deep 
regret and pain that his opponent should have been a man who, on evety 
other occasion, was considered and looked up to as one of the most 
sincere champions of the civil and religious liberties of his brother-man, 
without distinction of race or colour, of country or belief. It is of no 
use for Mr. Wire to excuse himself on the ground that Mr. Salomons, 
asa Jew, could not take his seat if elected (this, however, remains for 
Proof); for does not, and did not Mr. Wire know, that if the Jew had 
a by him defeated, the Conservative journals, and the opponents of 
ewish claims and of liberty generally, would have sung pe@ans over 


Pid vetory achieved by the Christian over the Jew? -And does not 
n id not Mr. Wire know, and must he not have known; the “ great 
t,” that a second IMPORTANT constituency having returned a Jew as 


a representative must of necessity accelerate the passing of the mea- 
Her Majesty's Jewish on a level with—all~ her other 


Tm 
And 


what ‘Payment has Mr. Wire received at the hands of the Com 


intolerance? On the eve of the polling, the Morning Herald, calling 
ov the Conservatives to vote for that gentleman, stated, that “ the 
choice being between a Jew and a CurisTian, they ought to vote for 
the Christian’’ (ought not this to have convinced Mr. Wire of the true 
nature of the contest, and the cat’s-paw the Conservatives were making 
of him ?); the Standard also raised its sweet seductive voice after the 
same fashion. Mr. Alderman Wire was then, the evening before the 
great struggle, a rea/ Christian ; but the day ajter the defeat, what-was 
Mr. Wire then? ‘The Stendard of Saturday last says, * The result of 
the Greenwich election is no otherwise unsatisfactory, than that it proves 
the borough to be in a state so degraded that no sincere Christian, other- 
wise eligible, would offer. himself to the electors.’ The .orning Herald, 
not having recovered from the shock to its delicate nerves, has main- 
tained a dignified and praiseworthy silence. 

But something more serious remains behind. It has generally hap- 
pened after a Parliamentary contest, particularly when it has been a fair 
stand-up fight, for the candidates to shake hands, and retract any unkind 
expressions which, during the heat of the contest, might have been given 
utterance to. But Mr. Wire, we are sorry to say, is an exception to 
this rule; for although, in his clap-trap speech to the audience at the 
Lecture Hall on the Wednesday prior to the election, he insinuated that 
he would not demoralise the borough, that he would not commit briber 
—thereby insinuating that his opponent was doing that which he was 
not—we nevertheless considered Mr. Wire a gentleman of the strictest 
sense of honour, and that the expressions then and there given utter- 
ance to, having been used for electioneering purposes only, would: have 
been honourably retracted on the declaration of the poll. But no; Mr. 
Wire, even to the last, dealt in these unworthy inuendoes, until stopped 
by the electors assembled on the occasion, who told him of his Bap 
TASTE, and refused to hear him further ; and the Standard of Tuesday 
evening last, catching up the echo of the slander as it has fallen from 
Mr. Wire, having repeated the false assertions with additions, we con- 
sider it our duty to call on Mr. Alderman Wire to substantiate (if 
he can) the charge, or as an honourable man publicly to acknowledge 
his error. 

Mr. Alderman Salomons will present himself in the House of Com- 
mons as soon as circumstances and prudence will permit of his so doing, 
and claim that seat to which the men of Greenwich have so nobly 
elected him ; and as a few days will, no doubt, put all surmises at rest 
on the subject, we shall not at present specnlate on the course which 
the worthy and patriotic Alderman may adopt, but of this we may be 
certain, that Mr. David Salomons will do nothing but what may re- 
dound to the credit of a man of the most unsullied reputation, and to the 
honour of a name which for more than a century has stood high among 
the merchant-princes of this highly-favoured land, 

The Roman Catholics, numbering about 300 votes, remained neutral 
in this struggle for civil and religious privileges, although but a few years 
since they were fellow-sufferers with the Jews, while to the honour of the 
members of the Church of England, numbers of that body were to be 
found among the strenuous supporters of Mr. Alderman Salomons ; 
the latter fact shewing that Sir Robert Inglis and Co. in the House do 


not represent the opinions of the communicants of the Established 
Church out of doors. 


We cannot, however, close our remarks on the present occasion 
without tendering the best thanks of the Jewish community, of whose 
wants and op nions we are the humble exponents, to the electors of 
Greenwich for the confidence they have been pleased to place in a worthy 
son of Israel ; and whilst it might appear invidious to allude to any par- 
ticular individuals when all did their duty, we, nevertheless, should 
fail in our duty did we neglect to record the names in a Jewish Journal 
for the titude of the present and future generations, of Messrs. 
Penn ait ti, the eminent engineers, of Blackheath Road (who at their 


‘sole expense provided three omnibusses, which they filled with voters) ; 


J. Pontifex, Esq., Blackheath; H.B. Roff, Esq., Ship-owner, Woolwich ; 
George Fry, Esq., Solicitor, Thornton Row, General, Agent of Mr. 
Alderman Salomons’ Committee, under whose management the victory 
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was achieved ; — Jones, Esq., of St. Mildred’s Court, City, ditto ; 
W. H. Hungate, Esq., Great Tower Street ; George Concanon, Esq., 
ef Lincoln’s Inn Fields; John Hall, Esq., South-street, Greenwich ; 
My. F. A. Foggo, Greenwich; E. Lambert, Iisq., the eminent brewer; 
aud last, though not least, Mr. Richard Watkins, Pilot, of Pelton Road, 
Greenwich, who, on the result of the election of Friday last, fired from 
a cannon, in a field opposite his house, a joyful salute of 121 rounds. 
To Mr. Lewis Davis, of Woolwich, and to Mr. John Joseph, praise 
siust also be given for their labours in behalf of the good cause. With 
this we close, having thus, as we hope, done justice to all parties, and 
tthe result without fear or misgiving, confident that the time 1s not 


Whi 

f,- distant when religious tests will be one of the things of a bye-gone 
ave: and again tendering our thanks to, and with sincerity exclaiming— 


Ar. HAIL TO THE MOST NOBLE ELECTORS OF GREENWICH. 


— - 


Since writing the above we have procured a list of the Committee, 
which we publish below :— - 
( nir ul Cominiutt 
John Hall, Esq., South Street, Greenwich, Chairman; Messrs, William 
Vhiteombe, Greenwich Road; Robert Huntley, Clarence Street; Henry 


liughes, London Street; Edward Lambert, South Street ; Thomas 
Yondle, London Street; Thomas Smallwood, George Street; John 
Iowson. London Street; William Haveraft, South Street;. Henry 
Pace. Billingszate Street; Friend Fauchon, Royal Hill; William 
Dorringgoo, Roval ill; ‘Thomas W. Stone, Hyde Place; N. H. 


Aimond, London Street; T. F. Booth, Morden ‘Terrace, Lewisham 
Ktioad; William Basing, Royal Hill; Charles Kingsford, Lewisham ; 
James J. Jav, Lewisham; William Miles, Woolwich Road; John 
Patterson, Greenwich Road; Hugh Hughes, Greenwich. 


Woolwich. 


Messrs. Charles Jones, Chairman; Henry Burgess Roff, Kawlestone, 
Blest, Lewis Davis. 


Deptford. 
Messrs. G. Peppercorne, Chairman; William Sandon, J. Hillman 
(Sieam Navigation Company), Beardman, ditto, Maslin, J. Hellis, 
(;eorge England, of Hatchard lron Works. 


\ir. Thomas Smallwoo & Acting Agent of the Central Comittee. 
Mr. James Griffiths, //ead Clerk. 


MR. NEWDEGATE, THE TALMUD, AND THE GOSPELS. 
By M. Zipser, RABBI oF ALBA (STUHLWEISSENBURG). 
(Continued from 298.) 

Verse 22. 


Ctl 


“ But I say unto you, That whosoever is angry with ghis 

ise shall be in danger of the judgment; and whosoever 

say to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the council ; but who- 
sever shall Say, Th yu jool, shall be in dang. of hell fire.” 

The injunctions of the Talmud on this head are as follow: Rabbi 
Simeon says, ‘* Whosoever lifts up his hand against his neighbour, 
although he do not strike him, is called an offender and sinner” (Sank.58). 
‘* [Ie who ealls his fellow-man slave, bastard, or villain, endangers his 
own life” (Aidushin 238). “ He who publicly exposes his neighbour to 
shame has no share in the future world” (2B. JJeziah 58, and Lth. 3). 

Verse 24. Leave thy gift before tie altar, and go thy way; jirst be 
reconciled to thy brother, and then coine and offer thy gift.” 

The Talmud teaches, “ Sins committed against God, true repentance 
on the Day of Atonement can procure remittance for; but sins com- 
mitted against our fellow-creatures neither repentance nor the Day of 
Atonement can purge away, if amends have not been previously made, 
aud the injured brother appeased” (Yomas85), ‘ Whoso restores what 
he has stolen before he offers his trespass-offering is absolved from his 
guilt; but a trespass-offering without restoration does not clear from sin” 
(LD. Aama 

Verse 25. “ Agree with thine adversary quickly.” 

‘if thou hast done harm to any one,” teaches the Talmud, “ be it 
ever so little, consider it as much ; if thou hast done him a favour, be it 
ever so great, consider it as little. Has thy neighbour shewn thee kind- 
ness, do not undervalue it; and has he caused thee an injury, do not 
overrate it ‘BE ‘277 MIN). Have others calumniated thee, be 
it ever so much, deem it lightly; hast thou calumniated others, if ever 
so slightly, consider it much PI FN 

Verse 28. * But L say unto you, That whosoever looketh on a woman 
to lust after her has committed adultery with her already in his heart.’’ 

Similar to this are the following sentences: ‘* We must not follow a 
married woman on her way; but whoso follows a married woman when she 
crosses a river, endangers his future happiness. He who tendereth 
money to a woman, in order to satisfy his lustful desires with her, will 
not escape the doom of Gehinnom” ( Berachoth 61). “ Whoso looketh 
upou the wife of another with a lustful eye is considered as if he had 

committed adultery” 

Verse 32. 
wife, saving Jor the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery ; 
and whosoever shall marry her that is divorced committeth adultery.” 

This was a controversy at issue between the school of Shamai and ‘the 
school of Hillel; the first maintained, that a divorce can only then take 
place when an actual breach of matrimonial faith, proved by witnesses, 
has been committed; but the latter considered moral faithlessness a 

sufficient cause to sanction a divoree.! ‘He who divorces his first 


* Vide No. 31 of the present volume on this subject. 


4 


| wife,” teaches the Talmud, “ even the altar of the Lord sheq 
on such doings. And to him who marries a woman that 
divorced can the passage be applied, ‘ And the second hush 
and he is worthy of death, for he admits the evil 
the first husband has put away” (Gitte 90). 


deth tear, 
has 

and dies. 
into his house whi, 


Verse 34. “ But I say unto you, Swear not at all,” 
A Talmudical sentence is pronounced in 33) “D n/N Hy 
true oath must be avoided as sinful. 
Verse 37. ‘* But let your communication be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay,” 
The sanctity and inviolability of the oath is emphatically and 
repeatedly enjoined by the Talmud, and we adduce the following insta, 
from Shebuoth 39: “The whole universe shook and trembled whey Gos 
pronounced on Sinai, ‘ Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy 
God in vain.” The punishment of other sins remains sometimes sus. 
|| pended; but on perjury the punishment follows immediately, for « th, 
Lord will not let him go unpunished who taketh his name in vain.” All 
other offences are visited on him alone who has committed them; py: 
he who forswears himself loadeth guilt and punishment upon his ows 
head, and the heads of those who belong to him; yea, the punishment 
of his crime is so terrible, that it destroys all that withstood the elemep. 
tary ravages of fire and water.” ‘‘ Ferocious animals overrun the world 
on account of false-swearing” (/th.5). Rabbi Joshua said, “ Let gh 
‘Yes’ be just, and thy ‘No’ be lkewise just.” With regard to the 
introductory prayer of ‘“‘ Kol Nidrai,” read on the eve of the Day of 
_Atonement, and which is erroneously taken hold of and malignantly 
perverted into an attack upon the Jews by the revilers of Judaism, ang 
represented as an absolution from all oaths taken in the past year, | 


| have proved ® that this prayer bears only on self-imposed vows and per- 


sonal abnegations, but in no wise absolves from an oath taken in a coy 
of justice. 
He who is faithless in performing what he has promised is compared 
to an idolator (M75 ‘D%). 
Verse 38. “ Ye have heard that tt hath been said, An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth.” 
This Biblical passage the Talmud explains in a milder and more con- 
genial manner, and more in accordance with the character of the divine 
lawgiver. ‘ Lye for eye;” this phrase cannot be taken in its literal 
sense, for then it would not meet the exigencies of every case; besides, 
its execution in every case would not be even-handed justice. Suppose 
a blind man, or a man blind of one eye, has knocked out the eye of 
another; in the first case, the law as it stands, in its literal meaning, 
could not be carried out at all; and, in the second, its application would 


gether. It can therefore ouly amerce a fine, to be awarded to the 
injured party as a compensation. Hezekiah said, *‘ It is said, ‘ Eye for 
eye,’ but not ‘ eye and life for eye ;’ and it could come to pass, that by 
depriving the offender of his eye thou couldst endanger his life” (B. X, 
84). To take this sentence in its literal sense would be to engraft the 
adage, ‘* The letter of the law kills,” upon the Bible. Only the Sadde- 
cees, who did not recognise the tradition, explained this law literally. 

Verse 39. ‘* Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also.” 

This is Scriptural phraseology. “I gave my back to the smiters, 
and my cheeks to them that plucked off the hair” (Isaiah 1.6). “ He 
giveth his cheek to him that smiteth him; he is fMed full with reproach” 
(Lam. ili. 30). | 

Verse 42. Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that would borrow 
of thee turn not thou away.” 

“ There are ten things,” says the Talmud, “the one stronger than 
the other. Strong is the rock, but iron cleaves it asunder; strong is 
the iron, but fire melts it; strong is the fire. but water quenches it; 
strong is the water, but the clouds support it; strong are the clouds, 
but the wind dispels them; strong is the wind, but the human body 
masters it; strong is the body, but grief bends it; strong is grief, but 
wine conguers it; strong is the wine, but sleep overpowers it: 
strongest of them all, however, is death ; but stronger than the strongest 
of them is alms-giving, for it is said, ‘ Alms deliver from death’ ” (Baba 
Bathra 10). “ Three friends man has in this life: wealth is the first, 


inflict a punishment that would deprive the offender of his sight alto- 


family is the name of the second, and his good actions are the third 


| friend. When the hour of death approaches, man calls in all his friends 


to deliver him from all-conquering death. He calls upon his wealth to 
ransom him, but he receives the answer, ‘ Wealth avails nothing m 


| day of wrath’ (Prov. x.2). He then appeals to his family; they pro 


mise to accompany him to the grave, but not beyond it, ‘for none 
them can by any means redeem his brother’ (Ps. xlix. 7). At last he 
turns to his good actions, that they may give him a safe conduct; ¢ 
readily respond, ‘Even before thou hast asked us we have pre 
thee, and have smoothed thy way;’ as it is said, ‘ Thy righteousness 
shall go before thee’ (Isaiah lviii. 8) ; and in another place, ‘ Righteous 
ness delivers from death’ ” (Medrash Jalkut to Ps. Ixxxv. § 834). ty 


* But Lf say unto you, That whosoever shall put away his 


Verse 43. “ Ye have heard that it has been said, Thou shalt love 
neighbour and hate thine enemy.” | 

“ Iv HAS BEEN SAID”! Where? Where, indeed, is this precept 
be found? The second part of this verse, even after the lapse 
eighteen centuries, still remains unproved. The Holy Bible does a 
contain anywhere an injunction to hate our enemies ; and from the nd 
mud we shall adduce several sentences where hatred against mank ~ 
without distinction, is described as hateful to God and derogatory 


morality. ‘‘ Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth, and let oe 
heart be glad when he stumbleth ; Jest the Lord should see it, an” 


* Vide my work, “ Rabbinical Desideratum,” Vienna, 1845, p- 81. 


well with 


* The “ pound of flesh” of the “ Merchant of Venice” would side 
of this kind, | | 
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oyil in His sight, and turn His wrath — him upon thee’ ( Ethics 5). 
Has it here been said, ** Hate thine enemy: 

« Who can deservedly be called a conqueror ? He who conquers 
his rancorous passions, and endeavours to turn his enemy into a friend” 

‘ADIT MIIN). Are we here commanded to hate our enemies ? 
¢ Rabbi Joshua said, *‘ An evil eye, evil passions, and hatred against 
mankind,* drive men out of the world.” What is called misanthropy ; 
Thou shalt not say, ‘I will love the wise, but the unwise I will hate; 
but thou shalt love all mankind alike” (ibid. 16). ‘*God would not 
destroy the generation who presumed to build the tower of Babel, 
heeause they practised charity towards each other; he dispersed them 
over the face of the whole earth; but the inhabitants of Sodom and 
Gomorrah were utterly destroyed, because of their enmity and hatred 
among themselves” (ibid. 12). * Thou shalt love thy neighbour even 
‘he be a criminal, and has forfeited his life, practise charity towards 
him in the last moments, when he suffers the extreme penalty of the 
law, and let his death be instantaneous, and the least revolting to huma- 
nity” (Pesachin 75; Chetuboth 37; Sotah 8; B. Kamah 51; Sanh. 45, 
52, 84). 

When a certain heathen expressed his desire to Hillel to embrace 
Judaism, but under the condition that he should teach him the whole 
law while he stood upon one leg, Hillel taught him, ‘“‘ What thou 
shouldest not like to be done to you, do not to others ;” this is the 
fundamental law5 (Sabboth 31). Rabbi Akiba said, “ Love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself ;”’ this is a fundamental law in the Bible (Zalm. Jer. 
Nedarim 10), 

« Let the honour of thy fellow-man be as dear to thee as thine own ; 
be as careful with his property as with thine own. “He who practises 
the law with sincerity, loves God, and loves mankind; he rejoiceth the 
Creator, and rejoiceth His creatures. True charity and love for man- 
kind must, in order to brave every vicissitude of life, be free from all 
worldly consideration, like the love Jonathan bore David” (Ethics 2, 
5, 6). 

We have, moreover, to meet and refute@a misconceived and erroneous 
idea. We have been charged with possessing a national God, and arro- 
gating to ourselves the Creator exclusively as our God, and ourselves as 
his exclusive creatures. ‘This is flatly contradicted by the Talmud in 
the following sentence: ‘‘ Rabbi Joshua said, When any one hears 
blasphemy, whether by a Jew or a non-Jew, he is obliged to rend his 
garment; for it is said, ‘’The Eternal is the God of ‘all flesh’ (Jeremiah 
xxxii. 27), and also the God of the heathen” (Zadlm. Jer., /3 JOP Wid). 

Verse 44, “ But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, lo good to them that hate you, pray for them which desmtefully 
use you and persecuie you.” 

A Scriptural passage runs as follows: *‘ If thine enemy be hungry, 
give him bread to eat; and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink. 
For thou heapest coals of fire upon his head, and the Lord shall reward 
thee” (Prov. xxv.21). ‘* If any one striketh or woundeth thee, pray 


tofthee. Thus did Abraham, who praved for Abimelech (Gen. XX. 
\7); and thus God restored unto Job all his lost possessions, because 
he prayed for his assailants (Job xlii,10). Rabbi Juda said, It is 
written, ‘' The Lord will give thee mercy, and have mercy upon thee; 
let this be thy guide in life: if thou dealest mercifully with thy fellow- 
creatures, the All-merciful will have mercy on thee’ (B. Kama9,S8MDDdiN). 
Verse 45. “ That ye may be the children of your father that is in 
heaven ; for he maketh the sun to rise on the evil and on the good.” 
_ The Talmud teaches us not to curse our enemies, for it is said, “ God 
is Merciful to all his creatures” (Ps. exlv.9); and in another place it is 
written, “It does not beseem the righteous to invoke punishment” 
(Berach, 7). Once when Rabbi Meyer gave vent to his anger against a 
malicious neighbour who had continually provoked him, his wife gently 
rebuked him, and said, ‘‘ It is not written in Scripture, let the sinners, 
but «fz, vanish from the earth, and then there will be no more sinners. 
Pray not for the downfall of the sinner, but for his reclamation, that he 
may become penitent and repenting.” And R. Meyer followed the 
‘i'uous admonition of his wife (Berachoth 10). 
7 Verse 48. “* Be ye therefore perfect, as your father whieh is in heaven 
is perfect.” 
This is a passage in the Bible (Leviticus xi.44; xix.2). The Tal- 
mud has the following: “* Ye shall walk after the Lord your God’ 
eut. xi. 4). How can man walk after the Lord, of whom it is 
Written, * He is a consuming fire’? But walk after and imitate Him in 
is goodness. Be towards thy fellow-creatures as He is towards the 
Whole creation. God clothed the naked, endeavour to do likewise; He 
healeth the sick, be a nursing-brother to the children of thy Father ; 
© comforteth those who are afflicted, go and do likewise” (Sotah 14). 


| LNote—The interest with which these articles have been read (espe- 
7 y by our Christian readers, from whom we have received several 
ommendatory letters), will, we hope, induce our erudite correspondent 


Eon following chapters of Matthew follow in succession. — 
OR, | 


HE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE AMONG THE JEWS. 
By tue Rev. Dr. Mensor, or Dustin. 
Chap. I. 


eae that sublime institution and essence of morality, the foun- 


_— of all blessings and the mother of all civilisation, was not founded 


T 


quibsiee maw The wording of this sentence leaves no room for any stickler for 
TRANsLATor. 5 Vide No. 31. 


for grace and compassion for the aggressor, even if he should not ask ~ 


by man and his ingenious mind, but by God himself. Matrimony is as 
ancient as the human race: Adam and Eve were not only the first 
human beings, but also the first conjugal pair. God, who created man 
after his own image, and elevated him with an immortal spirit, a God- 
like spirit, good and moral as the fountain wherefrom it issued, found it 
necessary for the sake of that divine portion in man—the soul—to 
establish a moral system for the regeneration of him, and this he accom. 
plished by imparting to man the desire for a connubial life. 


Hail, wedded love ! mysterious law, true source 
Of human offspring: sole propriety 
In Paradise of all things common else. 
By thee adult’rous lust was driven from men 
Among the bestial herds to range; by thee, 
Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother, first were known. 

* 
Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets, 
W hose bed is undefiled and chaste pronounced, 
Present or past, as saints and patriarchs used. 

(.Vilton’s Paradise Lost, book iv.) 

The bible gives us a most simple but adequate conception of the 
origin of marriage. It is as follows: — 

Adam, the first man, after having been for some time the sole 
monarch of the great empire * earth,’ and having enjoyed in the garden 
of Eden, where God had placed him, the blessings with whigh that 
paradise abounded, God caused to pass before him all the different 
species of animals, to sce what he would call them; and Adam gave 
names to all the animals. But Adam, after beholding them, and seeing 
that each had its mate whilst he had none, most deeply felt his solitude 
and inwardly desired a (19333 NYY) mate ‘according to his nature, like 
those which had so recently passed before him. And now, when God 
saw that Adam most anxiously desired a help-mate, he caused him to 
fall into a deep and profound sieep, took out a‘rib from his side, formed 
the same into the majestic and gentle form of a woman, and brought 
her unto him. | 

Adam recognised her at once to be his mate by the feelings the sight 
of her had kindled in his breast; feelings which he had not known 
before, feelings which carried away his soul in rapture; in a word, feel- 
ings of affection towards her who now stood before him in all her mag- 
nificence, beauty, and majestic glory; and with infinite joy said, “ Lo, 
this is bone of my bone, flesh of my flesh ; she shall therefore be called 


TIS (woman), because she was taken out of &"N8 (man).” 


How beautiful is this description! God, who created man free— 
free ia all his actions, free in all his desires—withheld from Adam the 
help-mate which he, according to his original Divine plan, intended to 
give hitir, until he by his own free will should desire it, on purpose not 
to interfere with the freedom he granted him. 

God therefore caused all the animals to pass before Adam, in order 
that by contemplating them he might become aware of his own solitude, 
and thus desire a mate for himself. And so it was; Adam did wish for 
a help-mate, and God gave him one. Yet the Bible tells us, that God 
did not mould her of clay as he did Adam; no, he took out a rib from 
Adam, and made a woman of it. He made woman of a part of man on 
purpose that man might cherish her as a part of himself; also to indi- 
cate to him that woman is on an equality in human rights toman. For 
though God made woman weaker than man, yet it was his design that 
each should have an equal share of rights—the woman as well as the 
man—in the duties God imposed on them in their different natures :— 


Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 


* 


Tho’ both not equal, as their sex not equal seem'd. 
Milton. 


Again ; the Bible tells us, that God brought the woman he made 
unto Adam. ‘This most simple sentence carries in itself the idea that it 
is God who combines—it is he who sanctions the marriage, and mates 
them together. The Midrash tells us the same in an allegorical form :— 


« A matron once asked Rabbi Jowsey, ‘ What does the Holy, blessed 
be He?’ He answered her, ‘ He sits and mates.’ Yes, from the time of 
the creation he mates each thing in nature, and also mankind, in matri- 
mony ; and thus he accomplishes the regeneration and existence of the 
universe,” | 

(To be continued.) 


M. M. | Kew. 


We think that we shall not be overstepping the bounds of our duty 
in calling the attention of our co-religionists to the advertisement in 
our columns of this day, announcing an entertainment in aid of the funds 
for the Hungarian Refugees, particularly as several of the recipients of 
that fund are Jews of character and talent, who have bonourably fought 
and bled for their country’s cause, and who, through the cruel and 
remorseless conduct of Austria and its myrmidons, have been driven 
pennyless from their once happy homes to seek refuge in a foreign 
land; and, knowing as we do, that solace and relief have been kindly 
extended to these unhappy victims without distinction of faith or sect, 
we trust that our appeal may not be made in vain. 
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ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 


By 


THE AMERICAN ESSAYIST. 
Noct, 2.—The Taraelites in Moses. 
(Concluded from page 300.) 


It was about sixteen centuries before the commencement of the vaigar 
era, when the misery of the Israelites had reached a very higi pitch, 
that Mosheh, or Moses, was born; Moses, the most venerab‘e and gio- 
rious, the grandest and noblest personage of antiquity.  Lhirty-four 
centuries have rolied away on the stream of time, and still is the name of 
this immortal man gloriously known all over the civilized world. The 
learned and the ignorant, the pious observer of his doctrines and the 
infidel, admire and venerate him, the humble and trulv great servant of 
God: his actions aud his words manifest him as a man ofa noble mind, 
ofa gigantic genius, of a caring enterprise, of bold energy and inde- 
titigable perseverance. 

The Bible gives us but a brief sketch of his birth and his youth, as 
well as @ his stay in Midian, which is calculated to instruct the reader 
how Providence, ordered affairs in such a manner, that the redeemer of 

n oppressed people was saved from death and educated for his great 
mission by the oppressors themselves. The wicked carefully prepares 
the snare into whici he himself falis; for just and righteous is the 
Lord. 

It would have been impossible, in the natural course of things, to 
educate a Moses among an oppressed and enslaved people such as the 
[sraelites were ; and in Lyypt especially, only those couid acquire great 
learning who had full access to the seeret arts of the priests, which was 
only then possible for Mioses as the adopted son of the princess. Jose- 
phus, however, together with other Jewish historians and the ancient 
Rabbins, are not satished with the simple narration of the Bible, but 
say, that the magicians predicted that a son should be born among the 
[sraelites, who should redeem them and do great injury to Egypt; 
wherefore Pharaoh commanded that every new-born boy of the Israelites 
should be thrown into the Nile. The severe command was executed 
on Moses in the manner related in the Bible. Thermuthis, daughter of 
King Amenophis, found the weeping child onthe brink of the Nile, and 
adopted it as her son. Moses, instructed by the most eminent teachers, 
advanced so rapidly in learning, that at the age of twelve years he ex- 
ceeded all his teachers in acuteness and sagacity. A war ‘between the 
Egyptians and the kithiopians was waged for many years ; and when the 
Ethiopians gained considerable advantages over the Egyptians, Moses 
was appointed chief of the Egyptian army, which he guided vicioriously 
into the very capital of the enemy. Peace was concluded; and Moses 
‘married the princess of the defeated enemy. Having returned to Egypt, 
he was so much feared by the Egyptian monarch, because of his fame, 
and of his amicable relations with the Israelites, that it was resolved to 
assassinate him, which he having discovered, fled to Midian, where he 
married the daughter of a priest—of the Arabian prophet Shoaib, as 
some say; of an -\rabian sheik, as others say—and governed a power- 
ful tribe forty years, long before he entered upon his mission. It 
cannot be ascertained whether all this is actually historical; but this 
much seems to be sure, that Moses acquired great knowledge and learn- 
ing, and held a high position in Egypt; that he attempted to ameliorate 
the condition of his oppressed brethren, which cost him his position and 
endangered his life; aud that he also learned much from his father-in- 
law, who exercised great influence over him (see Exodus xviii., and 
Numbers x.). 

Before we proceed, it is necessary to our plan to make some remarks 
on the character of Moses. We are unable to make any remark upon 
the exalted station which he holds among the prophets, as the Lible 
informs us, that “ never arose a prophet like Moses;’’ as a lawgiver we 
shall consider him in another paragraph ; here we shall consider him 
but as a man. 

When Moses had reached rank, station, fortune, and learning, he 
was not ashamed to associate with his defiled, oppressed, and degraded 
brethren; but “ when Moses was great he went out to his brothers, and 
saw them at their hard work.’ Here we have a moral virtue as pre- 
cious and rare as the onyx or sapphire; this sincere attachment to his 
fellow-men is a characteristic peculiar to Moses and his laws (see Exod. 
xxxil.; Numb. xi., xiv., xvi., xxvii. 15—23), He was an immutable 
friend of justice: he killed the Egyptian task-master because he had 
slain a poor and defenceless slave, for whom justice was nowhere to be 
found ;! he rebuked the wicked Israelite who struck his fellow-man; 
he assisted the shepherd-girls in the wilderness against their stronger 
and unjust opponents; and this immutable justice is another character- 
istic of Moses and of his laws (see Levit. xxiv. 1O—23; Numb. xv. 

32—37; xxvii. 1—12). He was extremely meek and humble: “ And 

the man Moses was more humble than all other men >” “ and he did not 
know that the skin of his face shined; he was so far from an over- 
bearing selfishness, that he, notwithstanding his sincere attachment to 
his brethren, refused to enter upon his mission, because he considered 
himself unfit for such a great work: ‘ Who am I,” said he, * that [ 

Exod. ii. 12, sig 


snifies “* he killed,” then the in the Yr wer 
verse has the same signification. 


shall go unto Pharaoh, or that I shall bring out the childr 
from Egypt?” “I am one of uncircumcised lips; I am no man of 
speech.’ This meexness and this humbleness is plainly expressed ; 
the title which he assumed ; he called himself a “ servant of the Len 
He was bold and fearless before Pharaoh, Amalek, Korach, Sichon, 0. 
Amman, Moab, and against all opponents whom he met With: his 
Deuteronomy is a strong testimony for his boldness and fearlessness 
He possessed an indefatigable perseverance and steadfastness, which he 
manifested in all his great enterprises. He attempted to ameliorate the 
condition of his brethren, but failed in his enterprise, which cost him 
his station and honours in Egypt; and, in order to save his life, he had 
to flee to Midian, where he aboce forty years, and after that time he 
realised, under indescribable troubles and obstacles, that which had 
before proved a failure. He brought the Israelites out of Egypt to go 
with them direct to Canaan; but finding that generation unfit for his 
design. he, notwithstanding the hardships and ditiiculties, the ingratitude 
and afflictions, which never ceased, educated another generation for jg 
design; and notwithstanding his advanced age, and his great desire to 
see the promised land, he undertook no operation until nearly forty 
vears after the departure from Egypt. Lis conciliatory character and 
placability were indeed remarkable; he was blamed and cursed by those 
whose benefactor he was—* Yet a little, and they would have stoned 
me,” he said before the Lord—still he never lost his patience, he was 
never hard against his opponents, and he always prayed for them to the 
Lord when he feared their sins might bring severe punishments ove; 
them. He was disinterested in the nobicst sense of the word: « Not 
one ass did I take of them.” Ue possessed no riches, nor did he give 
riches to his children, nor did he ask for them a peculiar possession jp 
the land of Canaan. Ambition and tyranny were equally far from him, 
he had no desire to be a king, a prinee, or a ruler of the people; he 
never styled himself “* Messiah,” or * King of the Jews ;” he invested 
the judicial power in the judges, the executive power in the Vassis of 
the tribes and the seventy elders, and the religious power in the priests: 
he did not make one of his sons his successor; on the contrary, a 
stranger, a man of another tribe, was appointed to succeed him, “He 
had no desire to stand aloof from the rest of the peop'e: “O that all 
the people of the Lord were prophets, and that God would give his spirit 
unto them,” he said to Joshua. The reader will admit, that these are 
the cardinal virtues which constitute a great, perfect, and noble man, 
Moses is the realised Judaism, the prototype of his laws ; he combined 
in himself all the noble virtues of the patriarchs, a firm and resolute 
character, genius, energy, enterprise, tovether with learning of the 
highest character. To the words of the Bible, * And there never arose 
a prophet like Moses,” we may fearlessly add, ‘‘and there never arose 
a man like Moses.” 

Socrates, Brutus, Cicero, Cato and Antoninus, each possessed but 
some of the noble qualities which were united in Moses ;-and Jesus 
of Nazareth, even as the Evangelists represent bim, is, in comparison 
with Moses, but a dwarf opposite a giant. It was easier to dream 
for two or three years of an idea, than to struggle for it during a 
lifetime ; it was easier to die im his. phantasy, than to live actively and 
powerfully amidst struggles, opponents, and obstacles ; it was much 
easier to leave the workshop and proclaim himself a Messiah, a prophet, 
a king of the Jews, a son of God, than to sacrifice his high station, risk 
his life, and associate with poor slaves, and remain an humble servant 
of the Lord; it was easier to cure the diseases and to drive out the 
unclean spirits of some individuals, than to cure a whole nation of old 
and inherited faults and superstitions ; it was easier to pardon his ene 
mies and pray for them in the last moments of life, when all carnal 
passions and interests are vanquished, than to pardon and pray for them 
while still living amongst them and dealing with them; it was much 
easier to reform, than to form a whole system, it was much easier to 
pull down than to build up; wherefore we boldly assert, that the cha- 
racter of Moses stands, up to this day, unrivalled and unparalleled 
the history of mankind. Mankind know why they, after the lapse of 
thirty-four centuries, still mention this great and excellent name with a 
profound veneration, with an unlimited respect and aduiration. Let 
thirty-four centuries elapse from the time of Jesus and Mahomet, 
if then their names enjoy the same veneration, respect and admiration as 
the name of Moses does in our very age of scepticism, then say also, 
their respective missions were divine, they were as great as Moses. 


— 


en of Israel 


BIBLICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
THE LAND OF EDom.! 


Mount Hor juts out ina singular manner, like an advanced post of 
the mountains of Edom; and from its isolated peak the eye plung® 
down the rugged ribs of the mountain itseif, into a maze of fathomless 
defiles, which advancing out for some miles from the great cem 
range or backbone of the country, and sinking gradually into the broa 
Wady el Arabah, form the ancient territory of Edom, well styled i 
Scripture a “ nest in the rocks;” a natural fortification, inelosing narrow 
valleys of difficult access, all of which are unseen from this airy pe * 
as the canals of Venice are concealed from the view of a spectator ® : 
looks over the city from the Campanile or any other elevated po! 
Of this wilderness of crazgy summits, some are sharp and Jag , 
Without footie for a gazelle; others are buttressed and built up, ® 
by art, in huge square piles, rising from a narrow table-land 5 whi’ 
great central range from which they project is quite dissimilar ak 
pearance, being rounded and smooth, and covered with fine pastur: 
proverbially excellent. 


' Extracted from “ Forty Days iv the Desert,” pubiished by Arthur Halt and Co- 
Paternoster-row, 
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These hidden valleys might be deemed at first sight entirely storile 
but when we see that the soi], though scanty, is rich, and that every 
here and there little portions of table-land are scatterd about, and when 
we find on all sides the remains of channels cut in the rocks for the 
‘oses of irrigation, we may fairly infer, that at one time they well 
repaid by their fertility the exertions and expenditure of a once Lumerous, 
nergetic, and wealthy community. 

This mass of mountaius formed the right-hand or eastern portion 
of the view; on the opposite or western side was the great parallel 
stent of the high westeru Desert el Tih, outstretched in desolation to 
the cloudy distance, and rising gradually higher and higher to the north, 
whore it merges into the hill-ranges which defend Palestine on its 
eythorn side. Sunk between Edom and the western Desert is the 
Wady el Arabah, a broad bed of sand, which the wind was working up 
‘yto vast driving clouds; this drains the high Desert, and here takes an 
evident slope to the northward, till lost in the dim white haze of the 
Dead Sea, faintly descried behind the peaks of the rig itt-hand mountains. 
The direction of El Weibeh (Kadesh-Barnea, if Robinson is right) was 
pointed out by my Arab guide. 

S:anding on this lone lofty pinnacle, it is impossible not to figure to 
ourselves the important Biblical events connected with it. Edom stood 
secure, though trembling, in her mountain fastnesses; the Promised 
Land was yet occupied by its original inhabitants, linked by a common 
danger to resist the invasion of the wanderers from Egypt, and to drive 
them back into the inhospitable desert; the Israelites had assembled at 
Kadesh, and, with their courage quailed by the discouraging reports of 
the spies, had been doomed to expiate their want of faith, and to wander 
forty years through the wilderness. ‘Those forty years had now done 
their work-—that generation had passed away—and their descendants, 
children of the desert, assemble at the base of the mount, and fill the 
broad plain with their tents: their passage through these mountain 
defiles is refused by the Edomites, and again we see them, in idea, 
departing southward down the Arabah to the Red Sea, to turn the 
region that they might not penetrate. But a short time before, the 
creat lawgiver had buried at Kadesh his sister Miriam, whose triumphant 
song had commemorated their first great deliverance ; and now Aaron, too, 
was called to his rest—the prophet-brothers ascend the lonely mount, 
and on its summit take the long and last farewell: Aaron is buried, and 
the aged Moses descends alone and desolate in heart to the tents of the 
mourning Israelites. So strongly marked are the features of this 
region, and so preserved by their sublime unchanging barrenness, that 
when we behold at once the defiles of Edom, the frontier hills of 
Valestine, the Arabah, and, far outstretched to the westward, the great 
sepulchral wilderness, the lapse of ages is forgotten; and these touch- 
ing and solemn events rise up before the mind with an almost startling 
reauty. 

| now eagerly inquired for the position of Petra. Maganhem pointed 
to a spot, exclaiming “ Wady Musa, Wady Musa!” but I could see 

nothing, ull suddenly my eye caught upon a remarkable architectural 
iagade, hitherto overlooked, and which, isolated and standing in no 
visible connection with other buildings, had a most singular, and to one 

previously unacquainted with the different sites, a very mysterions “p- 

pearance. ‘This I saw at once to be El Deir, a large excavation in the 

mountains above Petra, which Irby and Mangles could not reach. Of 
the city itself nothing could be made out. Shobek, famous in the times 
of the Crusaders as a strong fortress, by some supposed to be the real 

Petra, and Kerek, lie far to the north among these hiils; but I was 

unable to make out either. Maganhem now, with an expression of 
ceep reverence, pointed the way into the traditional tomb of Aaron. It 
is simply a square plain room, in which, opposite the entrance, stands a 
small tomb, similar to those seen in Mahommedan cemeteries, and 
covered with a tattered pall. Being unprovided with torches, we were 
prevented from exploring the subterraneous vault; besides, the sun was 
iow nearly setting, and it was not desirable to be overtaken by darkness 
on these heights, Reaching again, on the descent, the curious substruc- 
tion before alluded to, I immediately commenced a hasty survey. It is 
4 covered vault of round arches, well constructed, with, if I remember 
right, a well; possibly it might have supported upper apartments, how 
destroyed. This I could not positively determine; but it appeared to 
me to have been a religious edifice of some nature, perhaps a cell, or a 
part of a small convent, which might have been tenanted, in the ages 
of Christian occupation, by a few monks, to whom probably the cutting 
of the steps above and pathway may be attributed. The constructions, 
I afterwards found, much resembled the arched vaults built out in front 
Daa ares tomb in Petra, nearly opposite the theatre, which was con- 
e a church. 
ore "s gathering over the wilderness, and we hurried down 
ries meg ‘ t first, we could not tell what had become of Komeh 
space where we had left him being vacant; but 
hid cleats het rom out of a narrow ravine told me at once that he 
sels tit ua idden our tent from the observation of larger caravans that 
tk pe pani and that might perhaps give us trouble. _ A wilder 

ly met with, Above the tent rose a high wall of 

Me beta yawned a rugged chasm, with scarcely room to pass along 

s ; and Mount Hor dimly reared its ancient peaks directly in 


a : ofus. We were ina high region of the mountain, the wind was 
usty and cold, and I was 


Dore Over that unfo 
memories. 


Syren. ony troubles one’s rest; the cold of our bleak bivouac did 
te es : it; and thus, long before sunrise, accompanied by Magan- 
alia’, ; caving Komeh to follow with the camels, I was hurrving 
6 ‘he rocky road towards Petra. From a solitary group of tombs, 


pury 


‘ 


glad to sit by the fire with the Arabs, and- 
rgotten landmark of remote ages with all its solemn | 


the outskirts of its vast necropolis, I obtained my first view of the rock- 
bound city =a broken-down camel, one of a passing caravan, protesting 
against an insupportable load, which at the expeise of his last remaining 
strength he had dragged up the long aceent, was a characteristic object 
In the foreground. This narrow pass was probably guarded in the 
palmy days of Petra, and blocked up when an attack was expected. 
Hence begins a long descent by the side of a ravine, leading to the 
vacant site of the old city, of which one solitary column appears like 
the ghost of its past splendour, girdled round by rocks of the most 
rugged and fantastic outline, and pierced with innumerable excavations, 
their colouring, as it were, run mad with a blending of all hues. No 
idea can be given of the first impression of such a place-—its strangeness 
and remoteness, the uttér desolation, the silenee, broken only by the 
groans of the distressed over-burdened camels, and the fierce yells of 
their savage conductors. My plan had perfectly succeeded, and the 
sheik and his retainers had not appeared; there was nothing to mar the 
glorious satisfaction of wandering alone and uninterrupted about this 
unparalleled place; my wild cicerone, as I merely named the principal 
objects of interest, conducted me to them in silence, and I spent some 
Lours in exploring all the lower parts of the city. At length we began 
to think it was time to look after Komeh and the camels. From a 
lofty rock above the theatre we looked around the void area of the city, 
expecting to catch sight of the tent, pitched by the stream, but it was 
nowhere visible. Twas uneasy: had anything happened? or had the 
sheik and his men intercepted Komeh on his way. We set up a loud 
shout, and Maganhem, firing his rusty matchlock, awoke the echoes of 
the rocky cliffs; it was responded to by another discharge and loud 
outcries, and the figures of the Arabs now first became visible beneath 
one of the principal excavations, from which issued a curling smoke that 
feelingly appeaied to a famished stomach. Thither we hurried, and 
found that it was in the magnificent Corinthian tomb that Komeh had 
arranged matters for our temporary abode, 


EDUCATION AMONG Tiik JEWS. 
To the Editor of the Scotsman. 


Sir,—As almost every fact connected with education is, at the pre- 
sent time, interesting, and may be instructive, [ beg leave to mention 
that yesterday, by invitation, | accompanied my friend, Mr. Wm. Ellis, 
to the annual examination of the Jews’ Free School, Bell Lane, Spital- 
fields ; and I shall now briefly report what I saw and heard. 


[The writer then gives an extract from the thirty-fourth annual re- 
port, and continues thus | — 


This is a magnificent charity, and one of great philanthropy ; for its 
objects are the most destitute Jewish children of the metropolis, whose 
numbers of late have been greatly increased by the immigration of the 
victims of the continental revolutions in 1848-9. But this is not ail. 
“ Although,” says the report, ‘* the school continued for several years 
to effect the objects designed by its founders, yet its utility was often 
greatly impeded by the poverty of those who sought its walls. The 
children of the poor were often prevented attending by want of needful 
clothing, until this ev.l.was fully remedied by the late Baroness de 
Roth-child. Since the year 1822 all the children in both schools have 
been annually clothed by the kindness of that lady.” This fact accounts 
for the clean, tidy, and respectable appearance of the children in point 
of dress. They are not, however, all clothed in uniform, like the 
children of the hospitals in Edinburgh, but such portions of dress only 
as the parents could not afford to purchase, appear to have been sup- 
plied by the charity. I draw this inference from the diversity of style, 
form, and condition, obvious in their attire. 

The boys only were examined yesterday ; and, besides the president 
of the school, Sir Anthony de Rothschild, the chief rabbi, Dr. Adler 
and a highly respectable and influential committee, there were present 
a large niimber of Jewish ladies and gentlemen. Mr. Ellis and I were 
invited to attend in consequence of the following incident:—Mr. Moses 
Levy (brother of Mr. Levy of your city), one of the school committee, 
having heard several of Mr. Ellis’s lessons on social science, given to 
the children at the Birkbeck School, was so struck with the utility of 
them, that he induced the committee to solicit Mr. Ellis to give a 
course of similar lessons to their pupils. Mr. Ellis readly complied ; 
and for several months he has taught the elementary facts and princi- 
ples of political economy to a large class of Jewish children. He men- 
tioned my presence in town, and I had the honour of being associated 
with him in the invitation. 


[ The examination is then narrated as reported in the Jewish Chronicle 
of last week. ] | 


The boys (who were remarkably quick and intelligent) read the 
Hebrew fluently, and translated it readily. In geography, history, and 
arithmetic, they showed highly creditable attainments, and in the ele- 
mentary facts of chemistry, the connection of this science with the 
animal functions, in natural philosophy, and in social economy, they 
appeared well grounded, and prepared for future advancement. The 
systems of object and gallery instruction are carried through all the 
divisions of the school; vocal musie has been introduced ; and it is 
intended to add model drawing and gymnasium. The discipline of 
the school seemed efficient, for order was well observed and _ silence 
prevailed. 

At the close of the examination Dr. Adler delivered an earnest, kind, 
and sensible address to the children, their parents, the committee, and 
the friends of the school, in which he pointed out the respective duties 
of each, enforcing his remarks by appropriate argument and appeals to 
the intellect, consciences, and affections of his hearers. Sir Anthony 
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REMARKS ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 


by 


THE AMERICAN EssayistT. 
Sect. 2.— The Israelites in Equpt— Moses. 
(¢ fir in page 


It was about sixteen centuries before the commencement of the vulgar 
era, when the misery of the Israelites had reached a very high pitch, 
that Mosheh, or \loses, was born; Moses, the most venerable and rlo- 
rious, the grandest 


} 


and noblest personage of antiquity. Thirty-four 
f hie 


d away on the stream of time, and still is the name of 
this immortal man gloriously known all over the civilized world. ‘The 
learned and the ignorant, the pious observer of his doctrines and the 
infidel, admire and venerate him, the humble and truly great servant of 
God: his actions and his words manifest him as a man ofa noble mind, 
ofa gigantic genius, of a caring enterprise, of bold energy and inde- 
tatigable perseverance. 

The Bible gives us but a brief sketch of his birth and his youth, as 
well as @ his stay in Midian, which is caleulated to instruct the reader 
how Providence ordered affairs in such a manner, that the redecmer of 

i oppressed people was saved from death and educated for his great 
mission by the oppressors themselves. ‘The wicked carefully prepares 
the snare into which he himself falls; for just and righteous is the 
Lord. 

It would have been impossible, in the natural course of things, to 
educate a Moses among an oppressed and enslaved people such as the 
[sraclites were ; and in Leypt especially, only those couid acquire great 
learning who had full access to the secret arts of the priests, which was 
only then possible for Sioses as the adopted son of the princess. Jose- 
phus, however, together with other Jewish. historians and the ancient 
Rabbins, are not satisfied with the simple narration of the Bible, but 
say, that the magicians predicted that a son should be born among the 
[sraelites, who should redeem them and do great injury to Egypt; 
wherefore Pharaoh commanded that every new-boru boy of the Israelites 
should be thrown into the Nile. The severe command was executed 
on Moses in the manner related in the Bibles Thermuthis, daughter of 
King Amenophis, found the weeping child on the brink of the Nile, and 
adopted it as her son. Moses, instructed by the most eminent teachers, 
advanced so rapidly in learning, that at the age of twelve years he ex- 
ceeded all his teachers in acuteness and sagacity. A war between the 
Egyptians and the Ethiopians was waged for many years ; and when the 
Ethiopians gained considerable advantages over the Egyptians, Moses 
was appointed chief of the Egyptian army, which he guided vicioriously 
into the very capital of the enemy. Peace was concluded; and Moses 
married the princess of the defeated enemy. Having returned to Egypt, 
he was so much feared by the Egyptian monarch, because of his fame, 
and of his amicable relations with the Israelites, that it was resolved to 
assassinate him, which he having discovered, fled to Midian, where he 
married the daughter of a priest—of the Arabian prophet Shoaib, as 
some say; of an .\rabian sheik, as others say—and governed a power- 
ful tribe forty years, long before he entered upon his mission. It 
cannot be ascertained whether all this is actually historical; but this 
much seems to be sure, that Moses acquired great knowledge and learn- 
ing, and held a high position in Egypt; that he attempted to ameliorate 
the condition of his oppressed brethren, which cost him his position and 
endangered his lite; and that he also learned much from his father-in- 
law, who exercised great influence over him (see Exodus xviii., and 
Numbers x.). 

Before we proceed, it is necessary to our plan to make some remarks 
on the character of Moses. We are unable to make any remark upon 
the exalted station which he holds among the prophets, as the bible 
informs us, that “ never arose a prophet like Moses;” as a lawgiver we 
shall consider him in another paragraph ; here we shall consider him 
but as a man. 

When Moses had reached rank, station, fortune, and learning, he 
was not ashamed to associate with his defiled, oppressed, and degraded 
brethren; but “ when Moses was great he went out to his brothers, and 
saw them at their hard work.” Here we have a moral virtue as pre- 
cious and rare as the onyx or sapphire; this sincere attachment to his 
fellow-men is a characteristic peculiar to Moses and his laws (see Exod. 
xxxii.; Numb. xi,, xiv., xvi., xxvii. ]5—23), He was an immutable 
friend of justice : he killed the Egyptian task-master because he had 
slain a poor and defenceless slave, for whom justice was nowhere to be 
found ;! he rebuked the wicked Israelite who struck his fellow-man; 
he assisted the shepherd-girls in the wilderness against their stronger 
and unjust opponents; and this immutable justice is another characier- 
istic of Moses and of his laws (see Levit. xxiv. LO—23; Numb. xv. 
32—37; xxvii. 1—12). He was extremely meek and humble: “ And 
the man Moses was more humble than all other men >” “ and he did not 
know that the skin of his face shined ;” he was so far from an over- 
bearing selfishness, that he, notwithstanding his sincere attachment to 
his brethren, refused to enter upon his mission, because he considered 
himself unfit for such a great work: ‘ Who am I,” said he, ‘that [ 

‘Hi, Exod. ii. 12, sig | 


snifies he killed,” then certainly the 
verse has the same signification. 


centuries 


in the preceding 


shall go unto Pharaoh, or that I shall bring out the children of Israel 


from Egypt?” “I am one of uncircumcised lips; I aM NO man of 
speech.” ‘This meekness and this humbleness is plainly expressed j 
the title which he assumed ; he called himself a ‘* servant of the Lord 
LHe was bold and fearless before Pharaoh, Amalek, Korach, Sichon 0, 
Amman, Moab, and against all opponents whom he met with: bis 
Deuteronomy is a strong testimony for his boldness and fearlessness 
He possessed an indefatigable perseverance and steadfastness, which he 
manifested in all his great enterprises. He attempted to ameliorate the 
condition of his brethren, but failed in his enterprise, which cost him 
his station and honours in Egypt; and, in order to save his life, he had 
to flee to Midian, where he abode forty years, and after that time he 
realised, under indescribable troubles and obstacles, that which had 
before proved a failure. He brought the Israelites out of Egypt (0 go 
with them direct to Canaan; but finding that generation unfit for his 
design. he, notwithstanding the hardships and difficulties, the ingratitude 
and afflictions, which never ceased, educated another generation for his 
design; and notwithstanding his advanced age, and his great desire to 
see the promised land, he undertook no operation until nearly forty 
vears after the departure from Egypt. [lis conciliatory character and 
placability were indeed remarkable; he was blamed and cursed by those 
whose benefactor he was—* Yet a little, and they would have stoned 
me,” he said before the Lord—still he never lost his patience, he wag 
never hard against his opponents, and he always prayed for them to the 
Lord when he feared their sins might bring severe punishments oper 
them. He was disinterested in the nobiest sense of the word; “ No 
one ass did I take of them.’ [le possessed no riches, nor did he give 
riches to his children, nor did he ask for them a peculiar possession jp 
the land of Canaan. Ambition and tyranny were equally far from him, 
he had no desire to be a king, a prince, or a ruler of the people; he 
never styled himself ‘‘ Messiah.” or * King of the Jews 3” he invested 
the judicial power in the judges, the executive power in the Nassis of 
the tribes and the seventy elders, and the religious power in the priests: 
he did not make one of his sons his successor; on the contrary, q 
stranger, a man of another tribe, was appointed to succeed him, | He 
had no desire to stand aloof from the rest of the peop'e: “ O that all 
the people of the Lord were prophets, and that God would give his spirit 
unto them,”’ he’said to Joshua. The reader will admit, that these are 
the cardinal virtues which constitute a great, perfect, and noble man, 
Moses is the realised Judaism, the prototype of his laws ; he combined 
in himself all the noble virtues of the patriarchs, a firm and resolute 
character, genius, energy, enterprise, tovether with learning of the 
highest character. To the words of the Bible, “ And there never arose 
a prophet like Moses,” we may fearlessly add, ‘‘ and there never arose 
a man like Moses.” 

Socrates, Brutus, Cicero, Cato and Antoninus, each possessed but 
some of the noble qualities which were uniied in Moses ; and Jesus 
of Nazareth, even as the Evangelists represent bim, is, in comparison 
with Moses, but a dwarf opposite a giant. It was easier to dream 
for two or three years of an idea, than to struggle for it during a 
lifetime ; it was easier to die m his phantasy, than to live actively and 
powerfully amidst struggles, opponents, and obstacles ; it was mueh 
easier to leave the workshop and proclaim himself a Messiah, a prophet, 
a king of the Jews, a son.of God, than to sacrifice his high station, risk 
his life, and associate with poor slaves, and remain an humble servant 
of the Lord; it was easier to cure the diseases and to drive out the 
unclean spirits of some individuals, than to cure a whole nation of old 
and inherited faults and superstitions ; it was easier to pardon his ene 
mies and pray for them in the last moments of life, when all carnal 
passions and interests are vanquished, than to pardon and pray for them 
while still living amongst them and dealing with them; it was much 
easier to reform, than to form a whole system, it was much easier t0 
pull down than to build up; wherefore we boldly assert, that the cba- 
racter of Moses stands, upto this day, unrivalled and unparalleled in 
the history of mankind. Mankind know why they, after the lapse of 
thirty-four centuries, still mention this great and excellent name with @ 
profound veneration, with an unlimited respect and admiration. Let 
thirty-four centuries elapse from the time of Jesus and Mahomet, 
if then their names enjoy tiie same veneration, respect and admiration as 
the name of Moses does in our very age of scepticism, then say also, 


their respective missions were divine, they were as great as Moses. 


BIBLICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
THE LAND OF EDomM.! 


Mount Hor juts out in a singular manner, like an advanced post of 
the mountains of Edom; and from its isolated peak the eye plung* 


_ down the rugged ribs of the mountain itseif, into a maze of fathomless 


defiles, which advancing out for some miles from the great cemt 
range or backbone of the country, and sinking gradually into the broa 
Wady el Arabah, form the ancient territory of Edom, well styled i 
Scripture a ‘nest in the rocks;” a natural fortification, inclosing narrow 
valleys of difficult access, all of which are unseen from this airy perch, 
as the canals of Venice are concealed from the view of a spectator who 
looks over the city from the Campanile or any other elevated poi 
Of this wilderness of crazgy summits, some are sharp and Jag f 
without footiwy fora gazgeile; others are buttressed built up, 
by art, in huge square piles, rising from a narrow table-land ; when” 
great central range from which they project is quite dissimilar in 4" 
pearance, being rounded and smooth, and covered with fine pasturag® 
proverbially excellent. 


Halt and C042 


| Extracted from “ Forty Days in the Desert,” pubiished by Arthur 
Paternoster-row. | 
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hidden valleys might be deemed at first sight entirely storile 
we see that the soil, though scanty, is rich, and that every 
here and there little portions of table-land are scatterd about, and when 
we find on all sides the remains of channels cut in the rocks for the 
purposes of irrigation, we may fairly infer, that at one time they well 
repaid by their fertility the « xertions and expenditure of a once numerous, 
eyergetic, and wealthy community. 

This mass of mountains formed the right-hand or eastern portion 
of the view; on the opposite or western side was the great parallel 
.ateau of the high western Desert el Tih, outstretched in desolation to 
the cloudy distance, and rising gradually higher and higher to the north, 
where it merges into the hill-ranges which defend Palestine on its 
-outhorn side. Sunk between Edom and the western Desert is the 
Wady el Arabah, a broad bed of sand, which the wind was working up 
‘ato vast driving clouds; this drains the high Desert, and here takes an 
evident slope to the northward, till lost in the dim white haze of the 
Dead Sea, faintly descried behind the peaks of the riglt-hand mountains. 
The direction of El Weibeh (Kadesh-Barnea, if Robinson is right) was 
pointed out by my Arab guide. | 

S:anding on this lone lofty pinnacle, it is impossible not to iigure to 

ourselves the important Biblical events connected with it. Edom stood 
secure, though trembling, in her mountain fastnesses; the Promised 
Land was yet occupied by its original inhabitants, linked by a common 
danger to resist the invasion of the wanderers from Egypt, and to drive 
them back into the inhospitable desert; the Israelites had assembled a 
Kadesh, and, with their courage quailed by the discouraging reports of 
the spies, had been doomed to expiute their want of faith, and to wander 
forty years through the wilderness. Those forty years had now done 
their work-—that generation had passed away—and their descendants, 
children of the desert, assemble at the base of the mount, and fill the 
broad plain with their tents: their passage through these mountain 
defiles is refused by the Edomites, and again we see them, in idea, 
departing southward down the Arabah to the Red Sea, to turn the 
region that they might not penetrate. But a short time before, the 
creat lawgiver nad buried at Kadesh his sister Miriam, whose triumphant 
soug had commemorated their first great deliverance ; and now Aaron, too, 
was called to his rest—the prophet-brothers ascend the lonely mount, 
and on its summit take the long and last farewell: Aaron is buried, and 
the aged Moses descends alone and desolate in heart to the tents of the 
mourning Israelites. So strongly marked are the features of this 
region, and so preserved by their sublime unchanging barrenness, that 
when we behold at once the defiles of Edom, the frontier hills of 
Palestine, the Arabah, and, far outstretched to the westward, the great 
sepulchral wilderness, the lapse of ages is forgotten; and these touch- 
ing and solemn events rise up before the mind with an almost startling 
reality. 

1 now eagerly inquired for the position of Petra. Maganhem pointed 
to a spot, exclaiming “ Wady Musa, Wady Musa!” but I could see 
nothing, till suddenly my eye caught upon a remarkable architectural 
iagade, hitherto overlooked, and which, isolated and standing in no 
visible connection with other buildings, had a most singular, and to one 
previously unacquainted with the different sites, a very mysterions @p- 
pearance. ‘This I saw at once to be El Deir, a large excavation in the 
mountains above Petra, which Irby and Mangles could not reach. Of 
the city itself nothing could be made out. Shobek, famous in the times 
of the Crusaders as a strong fortress, by some supposed to be the real 
Petra, and Kerek, lie far to the north among these hills; but I was 
unabie to make out either. Maganhem now, with an expression of 
ceep reverence, pointed the way into the traditional tomb of Aaron. It 
is simply a square plain room, in which, opposite the entrance, stands a 
small tomb, similar to those seen in Mahommedan cemeteries, and 
covered with a tattered pall. . Being unprovided with torches, we were 
prevented from exploring the subterraneous vault; besides, the sun was 
low nearly setting, and it was not desirable to be overtaken by darkness 
on these heights. Reaching again, on the descent, the curious substrue- 
tion before alluded to, I immediately commenced a hasty survey. It is 
4 covered vault of round arches, well constructed, with, if I remember 
right, a well; possibly it might have supported upper apartments, how 
destroyed. This I could not positively determine; but it appeared to 
me to have been a religious edifice of some nature, perhaps a cell, or a 
part of a small convent, which might have been tenanted, in the ages 
of Christian occupation, by a few monks, to whom probably the cutting 
of the steps above and pathway may be attributed. The constructions, 
I afterwards found, much resembled the arched vaults built out in front 
of the large tomb in Petra, nearly opposite the theatre, which was con- 
verted into a church. 

Night was now gathering over the wilderness, and we hurried down 
the mountain, At first, we could not tell what had become of Komeh 
a be train, the open space where we had left him being vacant; but 
" * glare of a fire from out of a narrow ravine told me at once that he 

ad wisely hidden our tent from the observation of larger caravans that 
ee oe and that might perhaps give us trouble. A wilder 
meter si ard y be met with. Above the tent rose a high wall of 
a rugged chasm, with scarcely room to pass along 
ount Hor dimly reared its ancient peaks directly in 
ely ek “fs e were in a high region of the mountain, the wind was 
nee old, and I was glad to sit by the fire with the Arabs, and 

_ © Over that unforgotten landmark of remote ages with all its solemn 
memories, 

——e =e ones rest; the cold of our bleak bivouac did 

long before sunrise, accompanied by Magan- 
along the rocky oon omeh to follow with the camels, I was hurrying 

Focky road towards Petra, From a solitary group of tombs, 


‘These 
but when 
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the outskirts of its vast necropolis, I obtained my first view of the rock- 
bound city ~a broken-down camel, one of a passing caravan, protesting 
against an insupportable load, which at the expense of his last remaining 
strength he had dragged up the long aseent, was a characteristic objecs 
in the foreground. This narrow pass was probably guarded in the 
palmy days of Petra, and blocked up when an attack was expected, 
Hence begins a long descent by the side of a ravine, leading to the 
vacant site of the old city, of which one solitary column appears like 
the ghost of its past splendour, girdled round by rocks of the most 
rugved and fantastic outline, and pierced with innumerable excavations, 
their colouring, as it were, run mad with a blending of all hues. No 
idea can be given of the first impression of such a place-—its strangeness 
and remoteness, the utter desolation, the silence, broken only by the 
groans of the distressed over-burdened camels, and the fierce yells of 
their savage conductors. My plan had perfectly succeeded, and the 
sheik and his retainers had not appeared; there was nothing to mar the 
glorious satisfaction of wandering alone and uninterrupted about this 
unparalleled place; my wild cicerone, as I merely named the principal 
objects of interest, conducted me to them in silence, and I spent some 
wours in exploring ali the lower parts of the city. At length we began 
to think it was time to look after Komeh and the camels. From a 
lofiy rock above the theatre we looked around the void area of the city, 
expecting to catch sight of the tent, pitched by the stream, but it was 
nowhere visible. Twas uneasy: had anything happened? or had the 
sheik and his men intercepted Komeh on his way. We set up a loud 
shout, and Maganhem, firing his rusty matchlock, awoke the echoes of 
the rocky cliffs; it was responded to by another discharge and loud 
outcries, and the figures of the Arabs now first became visible beneath 
one of the principal excavations, from which issued a curling smoke that 
feelingly appeaied to a famished stomach. Thither we hurried, and 
fouud that it was in the magnificent Corinthian tomb that Komeh had 
arranged matters for our temporary abode. 


EDUCATION AMONG THE JEWS. 
To the E£ilitor of the Seotsman. 


Sir,—As almost every fact connected with education is, at the pre- 
sent time, interesting, and may be instructive, [ beg leave to mention 
that yesterday, by invitation, 1 accompanied my friend, Mr. Wm. Ellis, 
to the annual examination of the Jews’ Free School, Bell Lane, Spital- 
fields ; and I shall now briefly report what I saw and heard. 


[The writer then gives an extract from the thirty-fourth annual re- 
port, and continues thus }— 


This is a magnificent charity, and one of great philanthropy ; for its 
objects are the most destitute Jewish children of the metropolis, whose 
numbers of late have been greatly increased by the immigration of the 
victims of the continental revolutions in 1848-9. But this is not ail. 
« Although,” says the report, ‘ the school continued for several years 
to effect the objects designed by its founders, yet its utility was often 
greatly impeded by the poverty of those who sought its walls. The 
children of the poor were often prevented attending by want of needful 
clothing, until this evl was fully remedied by the late Baroness de 
Roth-child. Since the year 1822 all the children in both schools have 
been annually clothed by the kindgess of that lady.” This fact accounts 
for the clean, tidy, and respectable appearance of the children in point 
of dress. They are not, however, all clothed in uniform, like the 
children of the hospitals in Edinburgh, but such portions of dress only 
as the parents could not afford to purchase, appear to have been sup- 
plied by the charity. I draw this inference from the diversity of style, 
form, and condition, obvious in their attire. | 

The boys only were examined yesterday ; and, besides the president 
of the school, Sir Anthony de Rothschild, the chief rabbi, Dr. Adler 
and a highly respectable and influential committee, there were present 
a large nimber of Jewish ladies and gentlemen. Mr. Ellis and I were 
invited to attend in consequence of the following incident:—Mr. Moses 
Levy (brother of Mr. Levy of your city), one of the school committee, 
having heard several of Mr. Ellis’s lessons on social science, given to 
the children at the Birkbeck School, was so struck with the utility of 
them, that he induced the committee to solicit Mr. Ellis to give a 
course of similar lessons to their pupils. Mr. Ellis readly complied ; 
and for several months he has taught the elementary facts and princi- 
ples of political economy to a large class of Jewish children. He men- 
tioned my presence in town, and I had the honour of being associated 
with him in the invitation. 


[ The examination is then narrated as reported in the Jedish Chronicle 
of last week. ] 


The boys (who were remarkably quick and intelligent) read the 
Hebrew fluently, and translated it readily. In geography, history, and 
arithmetic, they showed highly creditable attainments, and in the ele- 
mentary facts of chemistry, the connection of this science with the 
animal functions, in natural philosophy, and in social economy, they 
appeared well grounded, and prepared for future advancement. The 
systems of object and gallery instruction are carried through all the 
divisions of the school; vocal music has been introduced ; and it is 
intended to add model drawing and gymnasium. The discipline of 
the school seemed efficient, for order was well observed and silence 
prevailed. 

At the close of the examination Dr. Adler delivered an earnest, kind, 
and sensible address to the children, their parents, the committee, and 
the friends of the school, in which he pointed out the respective duties 
of each, enforcing his remarks by appropriate argument and appeals to 
the intellect, consciences, and affections of his hearers. Sir Anthony 
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de Rothschild and other gentlemen addressed the meeting, and a special 
vote of thanks was given to Mr. Ellis for his instructive lessous I 
social science, accompanied by an earnest request that he would con- 
tinue them. Thie was responded to by a ubiversal clapping of the 
hands of the boys. Mr. Ellis returned thanks, disclaiming the merit 
which had elicited the compliment, but pledging himself to regard it as 
binding him, by his future exertions, to do more to deserve it. Mr. 
Ellis is not by faith, kindred, or business connected with the Jewish 
persuasion ; and the invitation given by the committee, and accepted by 
him to instruct these destitute children, reflects equal honour on both. 

I put the question to one of the committee—* Does the school re- 
ceive any aid from tlre national fund administered by the Committee of 
the Privy Council?” “ Nota penny. We have solicited it, but have 
been denied!" When I heard this answer, I grieved for Christian con- 
sistency and justice. The Jews are our fellow-subjects, and contribute 
their full quota to the national fuad of which the committee, under 
Parliament, are the administrators ; and, by the teaching and training 
given in this school, they are saving Christian pockets from a large 
assessment for supporting future criminals and paupers. Yet, because 
they teach the religion of their ancestors, twined round every fibre of 
their affections, and in its great elements admitted by Christians them- 
selves to be truc, they are made the victims of religious prejudice and 
injustice, and denied all participation in their own contributions * 

In the whole examination and addresses, I did not hear one word 
calculated to offend the most sensitive Christian who comprehends the 
Protestant doctrine of the right of private judgment. There was no 
allusion made to Christians or Christianity, but the whole proceedings 
breathed ul benevolent, pious, earnest, and conscientious Spirit. The 
teachers and speakers appeared to consider themselves engaged in the 
pursuit of objects at once true, holy, and of practical atility. 

In conversing with different members of the committee, I could re- 
cognise much tuteiligence and philanthropic feeling on educational 
subjects ; and altogether [ could not help wondering whether the active 
and unostentatious charity—the enlightened zeai in rescuing so many 
poor children from probabie perdition—the ineekness and long-suller- 
ing displayed in restraining themselves from manifesting resentment 
under exclusion and injustice—did not prove them to. possess the 
virtues which Christians claim as their own grand characteristics ; and 
whether our excellent friends of the Church of Scotland and its cognate 
Churches, are really acting up to the spirit embodied in the teaching of 
Jesus Christ when ‘they revile such men, and petition Parliament to 
exclude them from the civil rights vouchsafed to other British subjects. 
I was deeply impressed by the evidence which this day’s proceedings 
afforded of the great extent of agreement among good and enlightened 
men on subjects of practical utility, however much their opinions may 
diifer in regard to religious truth. Tuhey proved also that the Jews en- 
tertain no apprehension of the facts and principles of natural science 
being found incompatible with their faith. 

Iam, ete., 
London, 23rd June, 1851. Geo. COMBE, 


THE JEWS.) 

For centuries the children of Israel’? have been a “ scattered race’ — 
persecuted by nations, denounced by sects, denied citizenship, a home, 
and often life itself. The descendants of the “chosen people” are to 
be found among all nations of the earth, and with their national cha- 
racter, distinctive features, language, religion and traditions, unchanged. 
They are at this present time as truly a “ peculiar people” as they were 
two thousand years ago. 

Being persecuted and outcasts from citizenship for continuous centu- 
ries, in all states and kingdoms, they were compelled to devote their 
energies to trade and traflic. Being the subjects of almost incessant 
persecution, banished from country to country, and their property con- 
fiscated without previous notice, they have for years and years followed 
those pursuits among ‘* Christians,”’ that enabled them to make their 
worldly possessions tmediately available. 

Even in this country, where the Jews are in the enjoyment, under 
our Jaws, of all the political and religious privileges and immunities that 
are extended and guaranteed to CuRisTiANs, we find that here even, 
they are found engaged, generally, in the same business and cailing as 
in those countries where persecution, disabilities, and banishment, had 
instructed them to appreciate the value of convertible property, and to 
be prepared to “ leave” at ‘ short notice.” 


* 


They are engaged, with but few exceptions, in commerce, traffic, 
brokerage, and banking; as dealers in jewellery and clothing they are 
peculiarly distinguished, Nations, states, and kingdoms, that have 
denied them citizenship, have been, and are now, ruled by these Jewish 
moneyed kings. “And among the numerous failures, frauds, and bank- 
ruptcies that have occurred, how comparatively few Israelites are among 
that number ? Exact, and it may be exacting, in their monetary deal- 
ings, they are seldom chargeable with violations of their word or bond. 

Again; among the thousands of paupers, beggars, vagrants, and con- 
victs, who fill our poor-houses, walk our streets, and crowd our asylums, 
houses of refuge and prisons, how many Jews are to be found ? There 
are some few, undoubtedly, but we have never seen one to our know- 
ledge. In this respect the Jews are a “ peculiar people.” As a general 
remark, it is certainly true, that the Jews have no paupers at the public 


‘ We are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. M. 8S. Oppenheim for the opportunity of 


‘perusing the Cine nati Gazette of the 3rd of June, from which we t 
interesting extract.—Ep, oa we take the above 


charge, no vagrant or orphan children that they do not provide for 
themselves, and few or no convicts in our penitentiaries, in charge of 
the state. 

In this city and other parts of the state, we have a large number of 
Jews, and we have also in the city and state a large number of asyly 
hospitals, jails, poor-houses, and houses of refuge; and we venture the 
assertion, that in all of them there are not a dozen Jewish men, women 
and children. It is a remarkable fact, and as creditable to the « chosen 
people as it is remarkable, that in the state prison at Sing-Sing, Ne» 
York, there are seven hundred and ninety odd prisoners, of every creed 
and colour save and except the Jewish—NorT ONE person of the Jewish 
faith or descent is among the number. 


BIBLICAL CONTRADICTIONS RECONCILED. 
From the ** Coneiliator” of Manasseh Ben Israel. 
T#@ansiatep By E. H. Lrxpo, Esa. 
Exod.3:14. Thus shalt thou sav unto the Exod. 3:15. And God said, m TCOVEr, 
children of Isracl, 1 AM hath sent me Moses, Thus shalt thou sav unto the 


unio vou, children of Israel, The Grod of 


fathers, etc., hath sent me unto you. 


The name MAS, which we translate I AM, is different to the Tetra. 
grammaton: if then the Lord said to Moses, Say to the children of 
Israel, 1 AM sent me, how then does it say the 71M Tetragrammatop 
did so? 

RECONCILIATION. 


This is an arduous and diffieult subject; but it is requisite to solve 
the doubt: and although it is not my intention in this work to enter on 
points unconnected with the solution of the questions contained in it, 
nor to lengthen them unnecessarily, vet this subject appears to be worthy 
of ample explanation. It shall therefore be fully treated upon. 

The learned R. Judah a Levi, treating in the “ Cuzari” (b. ii. art, 2) 
of the attributes ascribed to God, says, that all the names of the Creator 
are attributes or titles given according to the various effects in which 
they are connected with his creatures; but the name U/5N (explained), 
that is, the ineffable quadri-letter word is the proper name of the 
Divinity, and directly signifies and demonstrates his substance. 

Maimonides also thinks the same, and says, in his Guide (b. i. ¢. 63), 
that when the Lord ordered Moses to tell the people 7°78 sent him, it 
was not that he should only mention the name, for if they were ae. 
quainted with it he told them nothing new; and if they were not, it was 
not likely they would be satisfied by saying “Such a name sent me, for” 
they would necessarily imagine that it was some wild whim or chimera 
of his own; therefore he not only told them the name, but also taught 
thei its signification. In those times, all being Gentiles who served 
idols without knowing that there was any incorporeal being, as their 
ideas went not beyond the heavens ; the Lord, to deliver his people from 
such error, said to Moses, ‘‘ Go and tell them, I AM THAT I AM 
hath sent me unto you;”’ which name FAS, signifying Being, is derived 
from °7 (was); and is as if he had said, “ Shew them the contrary to 
what they imagine, and by positive and infallible arguments explain to 


them that 1 AM WHAT I AM;; that is, that my being is within 


myself, independent of every other, different from all other beings, who 
are so alone by virtue of my distributing it to them, and might not have 
been nor could actually de such without it.” So that MAN denotes the 
Divine Being himself; by which he not alone taught Moses the name, 
but the infallible demonstration of the Fountain of Existence, as the 
name itself denotes. 

The Tetragrammaton signifies the same ; for which reason R. Moses 
says, in the Guemara of Sota and Siphre (c.7), it is termed the OY 
b'Tipion, that is, the explanatory name, meaning that the Divine Sub- 
stance and Being is therein explained ; 1t is also called 3M0n DY, the 
peculiar or only name, from its being different to all others, being solely 
proper to the Divinity, on no other consideration than that of shewing 
the necessity of his existence. 

Rt. Joseph Albo, in his Yearim (b. ii. c. 28), says the same, but gives 
another meaning to the etymology of the word w)519N, stating that t 
is derived from WIND, separate or peculiar ; from which he infers that if 
is a mame separate from all others, and applicable to the First Cause 
only (as it expresses His inherent, absolute, and unconditional existence); 
whereby R. Judah a Levi ( Cuzari, b. iv. art. 1) concludes, that if any 
one should ask what God is it right to serve, whether the sun, moo!, 
heavens, stars, planets, the signs—fire, air, spiritual angels, or such 
like, as each has its power, and is the cause of generation and corrup: 
tion; the proper answer would be, God mn Tetragrammaton, know? 
by that appellation in the same manner as the substance of Reuben, 
Simeon, or any other individual, are distinguished by their proper names 
And although it appears that what is hidden and incomprehensible cannot 
be expressed by name—for, as Maimonides (Guide, b. i. c. 37 clearly 0 
serves, that the face of the Lord, that is, his substance, cannot be know? 
or seen—nevertheless a name is given and appropriated to Him, not 
from actual knowledge or proper wisdom, as that would be impossib 
but it was obtained by revelation; for as the Lord held communicati 
with Adam, and gave him precepts, he afterwards communicateé © 
holy name to him. Cain and Abel received it from their father, 
was regularly transmitted to Noah; and from Noah to Abraham, 1saa% 
and Jacob, and thence to Moses and his successors. Thus some 
tained it by prophecy and others by tradition, so that they could air 


the First Cause the name which signifies it, as he had revealed it © 
chosen ones. | 


: We are enabled to offer a few copies of this splendid work for sale at 105 pe 
copy, in consequence of the binding being rather damaged. 
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R. Joseph Chequitilla (Guinat Egoz) entertains the same opinion; in 
-eonfirmation of which he says, in various places, that this name demon- 
strates nothing else than the existence of the Divinity, attributed to him 
‘1 conformity with his effects: for this reason he is not mentioned in 
the first chapter of Genesis by the ineffable name, but by that of onda 
(Elohim), because all other names were involved with the creations and 
orks of the beginning, except this only ; representing the existence and 
eternity of God, which were antecedent to the world. This is what the 
ancient sages (Pirqué R. Eleazer, c.3) meant in saying, that before the 
world was created God and his name were; they do not say names, but 
name, in the singular, meaning to say, that he did not acquire the 
Tetragrammaton by the work of the universe—as Maimonides also 
argued (Guide, b. i. c. 63)—because it is not given on account of any 
effects flowing from it. For this reason it is also said in the law, “ He 
shat sacrificeth to any god, except 717° the Lord only,” ete. (Exodus 
xxii. 20), because the name of “God” is given to other things also ; 
‘horefore sacrifice is to be offered only to that name, which means, com- 
yrehends, and includes nothing but the First Cause; as Don Isaac 
Abarbanel fully proves by various reasons and authorities in his two 
works, ‘‘Miphalot Elohim” (b. x. c.8) and |“ Laacat a Nebihim,” as 
also do R. Isaac Arama, in his “ Aquedat” (¢c.35), Philo Judmus, the 
author of “ Hobat a Lebabot,” and R. Abraham Salom (Neve Salom, 
b.y. c.4), hold that the name AX and the Tetragrammaton are both 
names of the Divine Essence; and the learned Aben Ezra, on the 
third chapter of Exodus and seventh Ecclesiastes, most clearly demon- 
strates it, saying, that it is DYYN Ov’ (a noun proper), and that accord- 
ing to crammatical rules it does not admit the AY WA (A demon- 
strative), for Sewn, the Israel, or OMIBNA the Abraham, cannot be 
correctly said; so this name also will not admit the 7 demonstrative, as 
the other names given to the Supreme Being do, as ands, God, ete. 


(To be continued.) 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
BressLau, 2ad June.—The schism on our exchange is not yet settled. 
Last Saturday (?) the Jewish merchants attended a meeting ; and it was 
resolved to reject the proposals of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Municn, 3rd June-—The Second Chamber has adopted the motion 
for ameliorating the condition of the Bavarian Jews, which has pre- 
viouslw received the sanction of the First Chamber. The debates were 


earried on in a spirit of conciliation, and much good-will towards the , 


Jews was expressed by almost all the speakers. 


SturtrGart, 5th June.—Many of our co-religionists distinguish them- 
selves in arts and sciences, as mechanics and agriculturists. Mr. Giil- 
denstein, a young and talented sculptor, has lately finished several busts, 
which tell of his masterly chisel. Mr. Hochberger, a mechanic, creates 
sensation as Nature’s poet. Our lawyers are acknowledged as_ succes- 
ful pleaders. Our physicians are much sought after. Several Jews 

are employed as architects at public buildings. 

Rudolph Kaulla, the Aulie Counsellor, occupies an honourable 
position in the Royal Bank. 

Mr. Abenheim is leading director of the Chapel Royal. 

The name of Professor Pfeiffer is universally esteemed at Tiibingen. 

Dr. Karl Weil has acquired reputation as a journalist. 

Gippingen and Esslingen have several Jewish factories. 

As agriculturists, Cohen and Kaulla are known ; the latter gentleman 
purchased lately an estate, which he himself farms. 


iussta, 5th June.—Two of our brethren, who persisted in wearing 
the proscribed little velvet caps, have been carried off from Zitomir to 
Kiew, the seat of government, where condign punishment will be in- 
flicted upon them for the crime of wearing a little cap. A woman, 
against whom information was laid, that she had cut off her hair, was 
led through the street bare-headed, as a warning for others. 


Lissa, GRAND Dvuciry or Posen, 8th June.—A solemnity of rare 
occurrence took place yesterday in the Great Synagogue. Mr. Kiwert 
Kalisher, assistant Rabbi, celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of his 
wedding-day, on which occasion Her Majesty the Queen of Prussia 
presented him and his lady with a Hebrew prayerbook, elegantly bound, 
containing the sign manual and dedication of Her Majesty. Count 
Finkelstein, who had been charged by the Queen with the execution of 

cr intention, addressed a letter for that purpose to the president of the 
congregation, and communicated Her Majesty’s pleasure, that a report 
should be sent in, detailing the proceedings. On the second day of the 
Feast of Weeks, the public functionaries and the officers, civil as well 
as military, assembled in the Synagogue, which was decorated for the 
®ceasion. The jubilants, accompanied by their relatives, their grand 
children, and great-grand-children, were conducted to the holy ark by 
the president of the congregation. A Psalm was chanted, and a sermon 
preached by the head master of our school, Mr. Bernhardt, after which 
the royal gift was presented to the happy couple by a member of the 
Ecclesiastical Court.—Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums. 


ALBANy, New Yorxk.—Our readers will recollect that we reluctantly 
oa last autumn, that in consequence of some misunderstanding, on 
= Hashanah, Dr. Wise was deprived of his ministerial charge ; 
. Perenpon his friends formed a new congregation, over which they 

acted him as minister. We just learn that the subject had been 
May before the Mayor's Court of that city, and that it was decided 
- Pre — of May in favour of Dr. Wise. We have been requested 
_©"¢ the substance of the judge’s charge and the finding of the jury. 


Mosne Lashon a Kodesh, 


We are ready, however, to admit acounterstatement, should we be mis- 
informed in the premises. The following report has reached us :—~ 


The judge charged as follows :— 

1. A minister elected by the majority of the congregation can be deposed 
only by a vote of said majority, otherwise none dare prevent him or interfere 
with him in the discharge of his official duties. | 

2. All acts ofa Parnass without the consent of the majority of trustees 


are illegal. 


3. The meeting of the congregation Beth-El on the Sth of September last 
Was illegal, and all resolutions passed are null and void, because, 1, No 
notice was given that resolutions would be offered regarding the minister of 
the congregation, and still such resolutions were passed at said meeting ; 
2, Motions to adjourn the meeting were made and seconded, which the chair 
refused to put to the meeting ; in consequence of which the majority of the 
trustees, after a delay of two hours, announced the meeting adjourned, to 
which the majority of the congregation responded and left the meeting ; only 
43 out of the 132 members of the congregation remained and passed resolu- 
tions concerning Dr. Wise. 

4. The plaintiff, Isaac M. Wise, D.D., was bound in duty to mount the 
pulpit on Sabbath next, September 7, as he usually did, and did so in a legal 
and orderly manner. 

5. The defendant, Louis Spanier, had no right to interfere nor to stand at 
the pulpit. 

6. The defendant prevented the plaintiff from the discharge of his duty by 
inflicting upon him blows and pushes. Hs 

7. The defendant is guilty of an assault and battery committed on a 
ininister in the pulpit in the presence of his congregation. 

The jury then retired and brought in a verdict of one thousand dollars and 
costs,— Occident for June. 


GREAT SYNAGOGUE.—On Sabbath last, the Rev. the Chief Rabbi 
delivered his usual monthly lecture in the above Synagogue. The 
Kev. Dr. took his text from part of the portion for the day, Numbers, 
ch. xv. 37—41, which he beautifully illustrated, showing the purport 
of the commandment of the fringes and their signification. - The rev. 
lecturer also divided his lecture into three heads—lIst, The origin of 
man; 2nd, The death of man; and 3rd, The future state of man, 
when called before his maker to render an account of his deeds whilst 
in this sublunaryworld. A solemn prayer concluded the lecture, which 
seemed to have givengeneral satisfaction. 


Jews’ Orrpuan AsyLtum.—On Wednesday, the 24th ult, the 
children of this institution were allowed, by the direction of the 
managers of the charity, to participate in those feelings of gratification 
so universally acknowledged by all who visit the royal exhibition. 
Their interesting appearance procured for them general attraction, and 
their presence was noticed with those of other institutions in the Jews’ 
newspaper. The day selected for their visit, was that on which was 
celebrated the marriage of the president of the charity, Joseph Sebag, 
Esq., who generously presented each child with a shilling, for the 
purpose of extending their enjoyment on the occasion. 


Jews’ Free Scuoor, the last few days, 
nearly 200 of the most deserving boys of this establishment, and 160 
girls, accompanied by their teachers, have visited the Crystal Palace and 
the Zoological Gardens. We need scarcely add, that the expense of 
these excursions was principally defrayed by the liberality of those well- 
known benefactors with whose name this school ts so intimately associated ; 
but it is also proper to state, that the respected treasurers and other 
members of the committee contributed towards the funds raised on the 
occasion, and that a lady anonymously presented £25 to the girls for 
the especial purpose of enabling them to visit the Great Exhibition. 
The appearance of the girls, clad as they were uniformly by gifts from 
two ladies (old and tried friends of the institution), excited general 
admiration. It is also a gratifying fact connected with the visit of the 
girls, that many of their pupil-teachers wore bonnets of their own 
making ; indeed, it cannot be too extensively known, that various occu- 
pations likely to prove in the highest degree beneficial to the future 
mothers of our humbler classes are successfully cultivated in the excel-_ 
lent girls’ school of this valuable institution. 


Jews’ Inrant Scuoo.i.—Yesterday (Thursday), by the kind bene- 
volence of Baron de Goldsmid, Nathaniel Montefiore, Esq., and other 
influential gentlemen of the Committee, the children of the above 
establishment visited the Crystal Palace. It was really interesting to 
observe the delight these little ones experienced with the different 
models that met their view: many of the most respectable visitors 
noticed the neatness of their dresses, which were entirely new, and 
prepared for them by their governess; also the orderly manner in 
which they conducted themselves—a clear evidence that good discipline 
had been instilled into their juvenile minds by their excellent governess. 


Jewish AGRICULTURISTS.—lIn consequence of an order issued by 
the Dutch government to the institution called “ The Benefit of Israel 
at Amsterdam,” five boys of the Jewish persuasion are to be instructed 
in agriculture, or the cultivation of land. My brother, an inmate of the 
Orphan Asylum, has been chosen as one, and is already placed under 
the care of a farmer for the term of three years, at the expiration of 
which the directors have promised to buy for him a piece of land, and 
provide him with all necessary implements.—( Extract fi fom @ private 


Tue Great Exnipition.—Among the numerous learned and 
scientific men attracted to this country by the Industrial Exhibition, we 
have the pleasure of adding that of the learned Chief Rabbi of Denmark, 


the Rey. Dr. Wolff, who arrived in London on Tuesday last. — During 
his stay in London, the rev. doctor will enjoy the hospitality of 
L. Rothschild, Esq., of South-place, Finsbury. 
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By the Rev. D. Ww. Marks. 


UST Published, price 7s. 6d., Volume I. of Sermons preached on various occa- 
J sions, by the Rev. D. W. Marks, at the West London Synagogue of British 
Jews, 

Published bv Groombridge and Sons, Paternoster-row. 
Author, 48, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square. 


To be had also of the 


BROOMS. 


Morning Entertainment in aid of the Hungarian 
ofthe English Committee. 


DUDLEY STUART. 
On Satvurvay, July l2th, 1851, from Three to Five o’clock. 
Part I. ; 
1. FLUTE SOLO, on airs from the “ Figlia del reggimento” . . DBriecialdi. 
2. SONG, Mille. Zerr ; 
3. CAPRICCIO, iolin, Professor J 
4. ALLEGRO and PENSEROSO of Mitton, read. by Mrs, Fanny Kenner. 
6. SONG, Miss GrauMANN ‘ 
Part I. 
1. THREE ODES of Worpsworrn, read by Mrs. Fanny Kempe. 
2. FLUTE SOLO, on Airs from the “Sonnambula” . ‘ Bricciald:, 
3. ARLA BUFFA, Marcuest . Rossint. 
4. HUNGARIAN DUETT, Harmonica and Pi: Ino, compe sed for the 
occasion by JANSA Mesdames Pulszky & Roche 
5, DUETTO BUFFO, Mile. Grav MANN and Sicnor MARCHIESI ; Rossini. 


Coxpveton——Hrrk KUHE. Doors Open at Half-past Two o’Clock. 


10s. 6d. each, to be had of Mrs. Coppey, 103, Westbourne Terrace, 

Mus. Rocne, 1, North Audley Street, Grosvenor Square; Mrs. 
Potsz KY, 34, Petersburgh Plac Bayswater; Mr. Nicnonay, 82, Oxtord dStreet ; 
Mer. Mayer, 58, Oxford Street ; Mr. Zarunspore, 6, Frith Street, Soho Square ; 
Me. Mircenens, 33, Old Bond Street; and Mr. Joux Wertrurmer, Circus Place, 
London Wall, by whom Donations will also be thanktully received. 


icket 


Hy de Park; 


DEAS 
No. 11, Duke-street, Aldgate, 
Butcher. & Dealerin Smoked & Salt Provisions, 


EGS respectfully to return his grateful thanks to his Friends and the Public 
B generally for their kind support during THIRTY years that he has carried on 
the above business, and trusts by a continuance of the same unremitting attention 
to the quality of the Meat sold by him, as well as to the economy of prices, not 
only to ensure their further favours, but to merit also their recommendation to 
those other families who may, by unavoidable circumstances, find it necessary to 
alter their’‘arrangements with their Butcher. J. D. will be happy to attend to any 
communication addressed as above, as also to make arrangements wi’ h those who 
may be willing to confide their orders for the first time to his care, either upon 
the terms of a Yearly Contract, or otherwise. 

Shipping Orders punctually att nded to, 
No. 11, Duke-street, Aldgate. 


A Child in Distress. 
BRAHAM SAPHIER, a child of 9 years, lost his mother in his infancy; and his 
father, suffering from disease of the heart, is unable to procure a livelihood; he has no 
other relative, and no means whatever of support, and can only be saved from starvation or 
crime by the humanity of the public, For some weeks past this helpless boy has been 
most charitably maintained by a poor Jew of Petticoat-lane, who, himself encumbered 
with a family of 8 children, cannot longer bestow his aid; but it is hoped the noble 
charity of this poor Israclite, who shares his children’s bread with the orphan stranger, 
will be imitated by those whom a kind Providence has blessed with larger means, 
Contributions will be thankfully received (and from time to time duly acknowledged 
in this periodical) by Mr, Montague R. Leverson, 15, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, by 
whom the case has been carefully investigated; and also by Dr, A, Benisch, Sussex Hall, 
Leadenhall-street; Messrs. Leverson Brothers, 12, St, Helen’ place, City; the Rev. 
Mr, Liwy, 50, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square; Mr, I. Lyon, 27, Duke-street, Ald- 
gate; Mrs, Rothschild, 3, South-street, Finsbury; and at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 
Houndsditeh, 


Subscriptions already announced - - -. £6 
Anonymous, 5s.; Mr.I. Elkin, £1; Mr. Samuel Ellis, 5s.; Mrs. L, Hyam, 1s.; Junior 
Philanthropic Soc Ds. A Lady, 5s.; Mrs. Mocatta, & 5. Miss Mocatta, 2: s. Gd.; Mr. 


F. D. Mocatta, 2s. 6d.; 


— 


Mrs. Samuel Salaman, 5s. 


Education by a German Graduate of Various 
Universities. 


HO has been Tutor in several families of very high standing on the Continent 

likewise at a well known Continental Institution, from which, as well as many 

others, he can produce unexceptionabie testimonials. Is well acquainted with the routine 

of Tuition in every branch of Science and Learning, the Hebrew, English, German, 

French, Italian, Latin, and Greek Languages, and would be glad to meet with an 
Engagement as Private Tutor to a Family, or at a respectable School. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to Dr, Hess, 7, Artillery-place, 

Finsbury, London. 


FOR NEW YORK. 
To Sail on the 10th of July. 


HE splendid fast-sailing American Packet-ship, JULIA 

HOWARD, A 1, burden 1,000 tons, coppered and cop- 
per-fastened, W.C. BULKLEY, Commander, lying in the London-docks, 

This beautiful vessel has been surveyed and approved of by Her Majesty’s 
Emigration Commissioners, under whose directions she will be dispatched, Has 
superior Cabin accommodations, the between-decks are unusually lofty and well 
ventilated, offering every comfort and convenience, both to steerage and interme- 
diate passengers. 

For Freight or Passage apply on board; or to S. Stiebel and Co., 32, Nicholas- 
wane, Lombard-street, City, London. 


As Governess. 


Young Lady of the Jewish faith, accustomed to Tuition, is desirous to meet 

with an engagement as Resident Governess in a Gentleman’s family, either 

in Town or Country, or on the Continent. Her acquirements are, English in all 

its branckes, French, the rudiments of German, Hebrew, Music, Drawing, Painting, 
Dancing, Fancy Needlework, and the art of making Wax Flowers. 


For particulars apply to Mr. Sam Solomon, Theological General 
seller, 37, Duke-street, Aldgate. 
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To the Independent Electors of the Borough 
Greenwich. | of 
Gentlemen, 
HAVE delayed writing the usual letter of thanks after the official ¢, 
i Poll, in the ba gear ation of being able to announce to you the day of 
House of Commons and claiming my scat. 
As you may suppose, I have been in daily communication with the most exper 
members of the House, whose aid I have inveked, and whose advice I have 
to the most deferential mode of accomplishing the duty which I] 
above all. to you who pave honoured me with so ai Lj a trust and, 
I am, » most strong ly advised that my own case and yours would be 
promoted by a ee delav- th at the bill for altering the oath of abjuration wil] - 
House of Commons this evening, and be in the House of Lords to-morrow night, —s 
The House of Lords, in addition to its other great constitutional lunctions, may | 
considered as a Court of Honour. To sucha tribunal I mav with confidence ; 
against the plausible technicalitics which, m the absence of any exe luding law ees ; 
on for ve _petpows of impeding me from taking my seat, to which ! vy your award Ta ‘ 
justly entitled. 
P sebiatine as I do against being excluded from the Heuse of Commons by 
objections, my feclings equally recoil from wishing to preveil by recourse to the 
utiworthy weapons, and it would be most agreeable to me to find that public o iis 
unequivocally declared as it has been | v the electors of Greenwich on the aneas subj 
of civil and religious liberty, had prev vailed to the fullest extent that any lover of iadhe 
of opinion could possib ly desi Sire, 
The _— of Lords has ever shown great respect for public opinion when Une quiy 
tally ex ‘od on any important que stion, and while I should be the last man to . 
pres ite conduct, any ceming want of deference to that import: int branch of 
Le ‘zislature, [ may, on the other hand, venture to express confide: nee that their Lori. 
ships, on their part, will not be indisposed to award justice to mysclf and to mani 
sympathy with my constituents, v 
Strong in ms int my own v1 ‘WS, hor pe thr: it I co not undetva tlue the opin, one 
of others; and it would be to me a source of the highest gratification to take MY Sat gg 
your representative in the House of Comn 
branches of the Legislature. 


-Claration of the 
my Zon to th 


Solicited 
owe to myself, ay 


hows 


greatly 


bechnieg 


ons, W ith the direct cor currence of al] the 


influenced by these cons iderations, I yicld to the s ugge stion made to me, that T ough: 
to abide the progress of the bill thre ugh the louse of Lords, I feel assured that yon 
w ‘an agree in opinion with me as to the propricty of the course that. (under eXistip 

cumstances) I have determined to pursue, and which will not involve a lex, gthened 
‘el LY. 

Allow me, now, sincerely to thank the 2,165 electors who honoured me with the 
sufirages, and to assure them and the rest ol the constituency of my anxious desira ) 
faithfully to — arge the trust you have confided to me. IT repeat that my condy 
shall ever be regulated by those principles which you have .sanctioned by your suffrage, 
and I shall lose no oppertunity on strengthening the connexion whic +h has now cori 
meneed between us, and which IT trust m: ay endure for many years, 

I remain, Grentiemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
DAVID SALOMONS. 


3, Great Cumberland-place, Thursday, July 2, 1851. 


Official Statement of the Poll:— 


Salomons - - - - 165 
Majority for Salomons - - - - -— 887 
4 
As Cook. 


Young Jewess, a Native of Germany, wishes for a Situation as Finished Cool, 
Speaks English fluently, and can have a good character from her Jast situa 


tion. No objection to the Country. Address, W. A., Jewish Chronicle 
Houndsditch. 


CLARK'S LAMPS ABE 


THE BEST. 


HE METROPOLITAN 

LIGHT COMPANY hare 
now all their Lamps perfected. 
Their immense business speaks 
volumes for the good quality of 
their goods. 

The Dramonp Lamp is the 
most simple, the most eco 
nomical, and the best of al 
Lamps. 

The Peart Canpix Law 
is worth a hundred other Cat 
dle Lamps to the customer. Any person’ 


Lamps can be altered to the Diamonp prit- 
ciple. 


Clark’s Lamps 
Are the best the world has yet produced. 
This is a bold assertion, but it. cannot 0 
contradicted; and all who want Lamp 
should remember this. After this notice, 
the Public will only have themselves to blame 
if they purchase the common Solar or 


Lamps. 

| MF N.B. Prices and Designs sent per Post 
application. 


PLEASE WRITE DOWN THE ADDBESS: 


This is a Caution to the Public, to preven 
persons going to the wrong Esta 
and thereby having Lamps sold them that a 
bad in principle. and which are im 
the Public as the Dramonp Lamp. 
You can only buy Good Lamps 
Metropolitan Light Company, 
Strand, next door to the Electric 

graph Company, and exactly 
Warren’s Blacking Warehouse. 


“Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Cire us Pisces award We 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, C , London Wall, and published OF edited in O° 
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54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle one 24, H 
City of London; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, 
Salford, Manchester ; 
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